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Among  those  who  stood  in  the 
muddy  streets  of  Donch^ry  that  morn* 
ing,  and  watched  in  silence  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  simple  carriage,  was 
Mademoiselle  Brun,  whose  stem  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  sphinx-like 
face,  met  for  an  instant  the  dull  and 
extinct  gaze  of  the  man  who  had 
twisted  all  France  round  his  little 
finger. 

When  the  cavalcade  had  passed  by, 
she  turned  away  and  walked  toward 
Sedan.  The  road  was  crowded  with 
troops,  coming  and  going  almost  in  si¬ 
lence.  Long  strings  of  baggage-carts 
splashed  past.  Here  and  there  an  am¬ 
bulance  wagon  of  lighter  build  was  al¬ 
lowed  a  quicker  passage.  Messengers 
rode,  or  hurried  on  foot,  one  way  and 
the  other,  but  few  spoke,  and  a  bush 
seemed  to  hang  over  all.  There  was  no 
cheering  this  morning— even  that  was 
done.  The  rain  splashed  pitilessly 
down  on  these  men  who  had  won  a 
great  victory,  who  now  hurried  hither 
and  thither,  afraid  of  they  knew  not 
what,  cowering  beneath  the  silence  of 
Heaven. 

Mademoiselle  was  stopped  outside 
the  gates  of  Sedan. 

“You  can  go  no  further!”  said  an  un- 
der-offlcer  of  a  Bavarian  regiment  In 
passable  French,  the  first  to  question 
the  coming  or  going  of  this  insignificant 
and  self-possessed  woman. 

*  The  lale  of  Unrest.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
rlman.  Copyright,  1900.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 
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“But  I  can  stay  here?”  returned  mad' 
emoiselle  in  German.  In  teaching,  she 
had  learnt— which  is  more  than  many' 
teachers  do. 

“Yes,  you  can  stay  here,”  laughed  the- 
German. 

And  she  stayed  there  patiently  for 
hours  in  the  rain  and  mud.  It  was  af¬ 
ternoon  before  her  reward  came.  No 
one  heeded  her,  as,  standing  on  an  over¬ 
turned  gun-carriage,  beneath  her 
shabby  umbrella,  she  watched  the  first 
detachment  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
Frenchmen  march  out  of  the  fortress  to 
their  captivity  in  Germany. 

“No  cavalry?”  she  said  to  a  bystand¬ 
er  when  the  last  detachment  bad  gone. 

“There  is  no  cavalry  left,  ma  bonne 
dame,”  replied  the  old  man  to  whom  * 
she  had  spoken. 

“No  cavalry  left!  And  Lory  de  Yasse- 
lot  was  a  cuirassier.  And  Denise  loved 
Lory.”  Mademoiselle  Bmn  knew  that, 
though  perhaps  Denise  herself  was 
scarcely  aware  of  It  In  these  three 
thoughts  mademoiselle  told  the  whole 
history  of  Sedan  as  it  affected  her. 
Solferino  had,  for  her,  narrowed  down 
to  one  man,  old  and  fat  at  that,  riding 
at  the  bead  of  his  troops  on  a  great 
horse  specially  chosen  to  carry  bulk. 
The  victory  that  was  to  mar  one  em¬ 
pire  and  make  another,  years  after  Sol¬ 
ferino,  was  summed  up  in  three 
thoughts  by.  the  woman  who  had  the 
courage  to  live  frankly  In  her  own  small 
woman’s  world,  who  was  ready  to 
fight— as  resolutely  as  any  fought  at 
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SedaD— for  Deoise.  She  turned  and 
went  down  that  historic  road,  showing 
now,  as  ever,  a  steady  and  courageous 
face  to  the  world,  though  all  who  spoke 
to  her  stabbed  her  with  the  words, 
“There  is  no  cavalry  left— no  cavalry 
left,  ma  bonne  dame.” 

She  hovered  about  Donchfiry  and  Se¬ 
dan,  and  the  ruins  of  Bazeilles,  for 
come  days,  and  made  sure  that  Lory 
■de  Vasselot  had  not  gone,  a  prisoner, 
to  Germany.  The  confusion  in  the 
French  camp  was  greater  than  any  had 
-anticipated,  and  no  reliable  records  of 
-any  sort  were  obtainable.  Mademoi- 
’selle  could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
■Lory  had  fought  at  Sedan;  but  she 
tshrewdly  guessed  that  the  mad  attempt 
to  cut  a  way  through  the  German 
lines  was  such  as  would  recommend  it¬ 
self  to  his  heart.  She  haunted,  there¬ 
fore,  the  heights  of  Bazeilles,  seeking 
among  the  dead  one  who  wore  the 
cuirassier  uniform.  She  found,  God 
knows,  enough,  but  not  Lory  de 
Vasselot. 

And  one  day  she  wandered  into  a 
church  ten  miles  on  the  French  side  of 
Sedan,  intending  perhaps  to  tell  her 
bad  news  to  One  who  will  always 
•listen.  But  she  found  that  this  was' 
no  longer  a  house  of  prayer,  for  the 
dead  and  dying  were  lying  In  rows  on 
the  floor.  As  she  entered,  a  tall  man 
coming  quickly  out,  almost  knocked  her 
down.  His  arms  were  full  of  cooking 
utensils.  He  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves; 
Idood-stained,  smoke-grimed,  unshaven 
and  unwashed.  He  turned  to  apologize, 
and  began  explaining  that  this  was  no 
place  for  a  woman;  but  he  stopped 
short  It  was  the  millionaire  Baron  de 
M61ide. 

Mademoiselle  Brun  sat  suddenly 
down  on  a  bench  near  the  door.  She 
did  not  look  at  him.  Indeed,  she  pur¬ 
posely  looked  away  and  bit  her  lip 
with  her  little  flerce  teeth  because  it 
would  quiver.  In  a  moment  she  had  re¬ 
covered  herself. 


“I  have  come  to  help  you,”  she  said. 

“God  knows,  we  want  you,”  replied 
the  baron— a  phlegmatic  man,  who,* 
nevertheless,  saw  the  quivering  lip,  and 
turned  away  hastily:  For  he  knew  that 
mademoiselle  would  never  forgive  her¬ 
self,  or  him,  if  she  broke  down  now. 

“Here,”  he  said,  with  a  clumsy 
gaiety,  “w’ill  you  wash  these  plates  and 
dishes?  You  will  And  the  pump  in  the 
cur6’s  garden.  We  have  nurses  and 
doctors,  but  we  have  no  one  to  wash 
up.  And  it  is  I  who  do  it.  This  is  my 
hospital.  I  have  borrowed  the  building, 
from  the  good  God.” 

Mademoiselle  was  naturally  a  secre¬ 
tive  ^voman.  She  could  even  be  silent 
about  her  neighbors’  affairs.  She  had 
been  some  hours  in  the  baron’s  hospi¬ 
tal  before  she  even  mentioned  Lory’s 
name. 

“And  the  Count  de  Vasselot?”  she  in¬ 
quired,  in  her  usual  curt  form  of  in¬ 
terrogation,  as  they  were  taking  a  hur¬ 
ried  and  unceremonious  meal  in  the 
vestry  by  the  light  of  an  altar  candle. 

The  baron  shook  his  head  and  gulped 
down  his  food. 

“No  news?”  enquired  Mademoiselle 
Brun? 

“None.” 

They  continued  to  eat  for  some  min¬ 
utes  in  silence. 

“Was  he  at  Sedan?”  asked  mademoi¬ 
selle,  at  length. 

"Yes,”  replied  the  baron,  gravely. 
And  then  they  continued  their  meal  in 
silence  by  the  light  of  the  flickering 
candle. 

“Have  you  any  one  looking  for  him?” 
asked  mademoiselle,  as  she  rose  from 
the  table  and  began  to  clear  it 

“I  have  sent  two  of  my  men  to  do 
so,”  replied  the  baron,  who  was  by 
nature  no  more  expansive  than  his  old 
governess.  And  for  some  days  there 
was  no  mention  of  de  Vasselot  between 
them. 

Mademoiselle  found  plenty  of  work  to 
do  besides  the  menial  labors  of  which 
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sbe  had  relieved  the  man  who  deemed 
himself  fit  for  nothing  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  washing  dishes  and  provid¬ 
ing  funds.  She  wrote  letters  for  the 
wounded,  and  also  for  the  dead.  She 
had  a  way  of  looking  at  those  who 
groaned  unnecessariiy  and  out  of  idle 
self-pity,  which  was  conducive  to  si¬ 
lence,  and  therefore  to  the  comfort  of 
others. 

She  had  smoothed  no  pillows  and 
l>roflFered  no  soft  words  of  sympathy. 
But  it  was  she  who  found  out  that  the 
cure  had  a  piano.  She  it  was  who  took 
two  hospital  attendants  to  the  priest’s 
humble  house  and  brought  the  Instru¬ 
ment  away.  She  had  it  placed  Inside 
the  altar  rails,  and  fought  the  cur6 
afterwards  in  the  vestry  as  to  the 
heinousness  of  the  proceeding. 

“You  will  not  play  secular  airs?” 
pleaded  the  old  man. 

“All  that  there  Is  of  the  most  secu¬ 
lar,”  replied  she,  inexorably.  “And  the 
recording  angels  will,  no  doubt,  enter 
It  to  my  account— and  not  yours,  mon¬ 
sieur  le  cur6.” 

So  Mademoiselle  Brun  played  to  the 
wounded  all  through  the  long  after¬ 
noons  until  her  fingers  grew  stiff.  And 
the  doctors  said  that  she  saved  more 
than  one  fretting  life.  'She  was  not  a 
great  musician,  but  she  bad  a 
soothing,  old-fashioned  touch.  She 
only  played  such  ancient  airs 
as  sbe  could  remember.  And  the 
more  she  played  the  more  she 
remembered.  It  seemed  to  come  back 
to  her— each  day  a  little  more.  Which 
was  odd,  for  the  music  was,  as  she  had 
promised  the  cur6,  secular  enough,  and 
-could  not  therefore,  have  been  inspired 
•by  her  sacred  surroundings  within  the 
altar  rails.  Though,  after  all,  it  may 
have  been  that  those  who  recorded  this 
-sacrilege  against  Mademoiselle  Bnin, 
not  only  made  a  cross-entry  on  the 
•credit  side,  but  helped  her  memory  to 
-recall  that  forgotten  music. 

'  Thus  the  days  slipped  by,  and  little 


news  filtered  through  to  tho.  quiet  Ar¬ 
dennes  village.  The  tide  of  war  bad 
rolled  on.  The  Germans,  it  was  said, 
were  already  half-way  to  Paris.  And 
from  Paris  itself  the  tidings  were  well- 
nigh  incredible.  One  thing  alone  was 
certain;  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  was  at 
an  end  and  the  mighty  schemes  of  an 
ambitious  woman  bad  crumbled  like 
ashes  within  her  bands.  All  the  plot¬ 
ting  of  the  Regency  had  fallen  to  pieces 
with  the  fail  of  the  greatest  schemer 
of  them  all,  whom  the  Paris  govern¬ 
ment  fatuously  attempted  to  hoodwink. 
Napoleon  the  Third  was  indeed  a  clever 
man,  since  his  own  wife  never  knew 
how  clever  he  was.  So  France  was 
now  a  howling  Republic— a  Republic 
being  a  community  where  each  man  is 
not  only  equal  to,  but  better  than  bis 
neighbor,  and  may  therefore  shout  his 
loudest. 

No  great  battles  followed  Sedan. 
France  had  but  one  army  left,  and  that 
was  shut  up  in  Metz,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  another  of  the  Paris  plotters 
who  was  a  bad  general,  and  not  even 
a  good  conspirator. 

Poor  France  had  again  fallen  Into 
bad  bands.  It  seemed  the  end  of  all 
things.  And  yet  for  Mademoiselle 
Brun,  who  loved  France  as  well  as  any, 
all  these  troubles  were  one  day  dis¬ 
persed  by  a  single  note  of  a  man’s 
voice.  Sbe  was  at  the  piano,  it  being 
afternoon,  and  was  so  used  to  the  shuf¬ 
fling  of  the  bearers’  feet  that  sbe  no 
longer  turned  to  look  when  one  was 
carried  in,  and  another,  a  dead  man 
perhaps,  was  carried  out. 

She  heard  a  laugh,  however,*  that 
made  her  music  suddenly  mute.  It  was 
liory  de  Vasselot  who  was  laughing, 
as  they  carried  him  into  'the  little 
church.  He  was  explaining  to  -the 
baron  that  he  bad  heard  of  bis  hospital, 
and  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
thither  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved 
from  the  cottage,  where  he  had  been 
cared  for  by  some  peasants. 
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The  laugh  was  silenced,  however,  at 
the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  Brun. 

“You  here,  mademoiselle?”  he  said. 
"Alone,  I  hope,”  he  added,  wincing  as 
the  bearers  set  him  down. 

“Yes,  I  am  alone.  Denise  is  safe  at 
Fr^Jns  with  Jane  de  M61ide.” 

“Ah!” 

“And  your  wounds?”  said  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Brun. 

“A  sabre-cut  on  the  right  shoulder, 
a  bullet  through  the  left  leg— violft  tout. 
I  was  in  Sedan,  and  we  tried  to  get  out. 
That  is  all  I  know,  mademoiBelle.” 


Mademoiselle  stood  over  him  with 
her  hands  crossed  at  her  waist,  looking 
down  at  him  with  fixed  eyes  and  com¬ 
pressed  lips. 

“Not  dangerous?”  she  enquired, 
glancing  at  his  bandages,  which  indeed 
were  numerous  enough. 

“I  shall  be  in  the  saddle  again  in 
three  weeks,  they  tell  me.  If  the  war 
only  lasts—”  He  gave  an  odd,  eager 
laugh.  “If  the  war  only  lasts—” 

Then  he  suddenly  turned  white  and 
iost  consciousness. 


MEMOIRS  AND 

It  is  no  shame  to  any  biographer  to 
be  outdone  by  Lockhart,  because  none 
other  ever  had  a  man  like  Sir  Walter 
to  write  about.  To  read  Scott’s  novels 
is  one  of  the  recognized  pleasures  of 
life;  a  pleasure  which  the  wise  old 
world— which  knows  more  than  its 
teachers  can  tell  it- will  never  be  lec¬ 
tured  into  abandoning.  But  to  read  his 
biography,  to  read  his  letters,  to  read 
his  Journal,  is  to  grow  in  love  with 
earth  because  such  a  man  has  lived  on 
it.  Lockhart’s  proud  and  melancholy 
reserve  had  melted  like  a  snowdrift 
under  this  genial  infiuence;  and  to  him. 
more  than  to  other  men,  had  come  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  Scott's  sane  and 
manly  virtues,  his  kindness,  his  pa¬ 
tience,  his  courage,  his  unostentatious 
acceptance  of  near  duties,  “his  absolute 
immaculate  freedom  from  the  literary 
sins  of  envy.  Jealousy  and  vanity.” 
“As  I  sat  by  bis  side  at  table,”  wrote 
Maria  Edgeworth,  “I  could  not  believe 
be  -was  a  stranger,  and  I  forgot  he  was 

*  From  Agnes  Repplier’s  chapter  on  Me¬ 
moirs  and  Biographies  in  “Counsel  upon  the 
Beading  of  Books."  By  H.  Morse  Stephens, 
Agnes  Repplisr,  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  Brander 
Matthews,  Bliss  Perry,  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co.  Price,  11.60. 
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a  great  man.”  “Sir  Walter,”  said  bis 
faithful  old  servant,  Tom  Purdie,  “al¬ 
ways  speaks  to  every  man  as  if  he  were 
his  born  brother.”  Never  did  any  one 
preach  less  and  practice  more,  and  it 
is  wonderful  bow  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  us  weary  of  precept,  and  rev¬ 
erence  example.  We  listen  with  the 
faintest  stirring  of  the  spirit  to  the 
noblest  exhortations;  but  we  are  filled 
with  admiration  and  with  wholesome 
shame  when  we  remember  Charles 
Lamb  playing  cards  night  after  night 
with  bis  fretful  old  father,  or  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  unfaltering  kindness  to  the  help¬ 
less  and  disagreeable  dependents  whom 
he  sheltered  under  his  humble  roof,  or 
Sir  Walter  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  the 
little  hump-backed  tailor,  into  whose 
dull  and  miserable  life  be  had  brought 
the  only  gleams  of  sunshine.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  read  these  things  than  to  read 
sermons;  and  I  know  of  no  incident  In 
all  the  annals  of  famous  men  more 
beautiful  or  more  touching  than  that 
told  by  Lockhart  of  Scott’s  last  illness; 
how  he  lay  for  a  short  time  in  a  London 
hotel,  before  being  carried  back  to  die 
at  Abbotsford,  and  how  two  working¬ 
men  stopped  Allan  Cunningham  on 
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Jermyn  Street  and  said  to  him:  “Do 
you  know,  sir.  If  this  is  the  street  where 
iMt  is  lying?”  “As  if,”  cried  Lockhart 
in  a  sudden  burst  of  pride  and  sorrow, 
“as  if  there  were  but  one  death-bed  in 
London!” 

In  these  days  when  enthusiasm  is 
deemed  misleading,  it  is  well  to  bear 
steadfastly  in  mind  a  truth  which,  like 
other  truths,  is  suffering  from  neglect, 
—namely,  that  no  good  biography  was 
ever  written  without  it.  Mr.  I’uroell’s 
“Life  of  Cardinal  Manning”  has  re¬ 
cently  proved  what  needed  no  proving, 
—that  a  book  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
cold  animosity  is,  by  the  very  quality 
of  its  defects,  hopelessly  alienated  from 
the  truth.  It  is  not  possible  for  us,  per¬ 
haps  it  is  not  well  for  us,  to  subdue  our 
antipathies;  but  if  we  heartily  dislike 
a  man,  we  should  not  undertake  to 
write  his  life,  nor  to  edit  his  work.  It 
is  idle  folly  to  try  to  deceive  ourselves 
with  arguments  about  justice  and  hon¬ 
esty.  We  may  not  be  just  and  honest 
when  we  Inordinately  admire;  we  are 
sure  to  be  neither  just  nor  honest  when 
we  cherish  an  aversion.  Mr.  Blwln’s 
editing  of  Pope  was  a  literary  sin  as 
well  as  a  literary  blunder;  and  the 
pathetic  inadequacy  of  task-work  was 
never  more  clearly  illustrated  than 
when  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  asked  to  write 
a  life,  even  a  short  life,  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  What  had  Mrs. 
Oliphant  in  common  with  that  most 
lovable  scapegrace,  whose  shortcomings 
were  precisely  of  the  kind  which  wom¬ 
en  are  least  likely  to  condone?  She 
tried  hard  to  be  just,  but  it  is  not  jus¬ 
tice  that  Sheridan  asks  from  the  world; 
and  the  liberality  of  a  man  always  in 
debt  the  wit  of  a  man  mostly  In  liquor, 
found  scant  favor  in  the  Scotch¬ 
woman’s  rigid  eye.  Better  It  would 
have  been  to  have  borne  always  In 
mind  Lord  Byron’s  admirable  advice  to 
Moore,  when  the  latter  was  meditating 
his  “Life  of  Sheridan,”  and  felt  natu¬ 
rally  somewhat  daunted  by  the  dlflScul- 
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ties  in  his  path.  Byron  bids  him  not  to 
fear  these  difficulties,  and  not  to  make 
too  much  of  them.  “Never  mind  the 
angry  lies  of  the  humbug  Whigs,”  he 
writes  cheerfully.  “Recollect  that 
Sheridan  was  an  Irishman,  and  a  clever 
fellow,  and  that  voe  have  had  some  very 
pleasant  days  with  him.” 

The  “noble  poet”  was  right,  and 
showed  his  wonted  sagacity  in  literary 
matters.  These  were  the  things  to  re¬ 
member.  We  can  learn  more  about 
this  “wandering  star”  from  the  half- 
dozen  anecdotes  scattered  throughout 
Lord  Byron’s  letters  than  from  the 
whole  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  conscientious 
little  volume.  Byron  it  is  who  tells  us 
the  immortal  story  of  Sheridan’s  being 
found  extremely  drunk  on  the  street 
one  night,  and  of  the  watchman’s  in¬ 
sisting  on  knowing  his  name;  where¬ 
upon  the  great  dramatist— never  too  far 
gone  for  a  ribald  jest— raised  bis  head, 
and  solemnly  hiccoughed  out  “Wilber- 
force.”  Byron  it  is  who  tells  us  how 
on  the  night  when  the  “School  for 
Scandal”  was  first  given  to  a  rapturous 
public,  and  the  theatre  rang  with  ap¬ 
plause,  the  elate  but  intoxicated  author 
was  arrested  for  making  a  row  In  the 
streets,  and  locked  up  in  a  guard-house 
while  the  gay  throngs  driving  home¬ 
ward  praised  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of 
the  new  play. 

«*«*** 

The  great  biographies  and  memoirs 
are  very  long.  They  cannot  be  read  at 
a  gulp.  They  cannot  be  abridged.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  need  not  be  read 
at  all.  1  am  aware  that  extension  lec¬ 
turers  are  in  the  habit  of  recommend¬ 
ing  with  each  lecture  a  course  of  read¬ 
ing  which,  if  followed,  would  greatly 
advance  education,  and  stimulate  the 
book  trade.  I  am  aware  also  that  life 
is  short,  and  full  of  many  duties  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  our  intellectual 
advancement.  Most  of  us  have  some¬ 
thing  else  to  do  besides  improve  our 
minds.  A  few  of  ns  still  turn  resolute- 
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ly  from  conducted  tours  through  the 
great  world  of  letters,  knowing  that  it 
Is  not  possible  to  extend  our  friend¬ 
ships  right  and  left  at  the  bidding  of 
self-appointed  directors.  We  may,  in¬ 
deed,  gain  a  great  deal  of  information 
from  the  condensed  biographies  which 
have  been  provided  for  us  with  an  un¬ 
stinted  hand.  These  books  give  what 
are  called  the  salient  points  of  a  great 
man’s  career,  and  they  give  them  with 
admirable  brevity  and  correctness. 
There  are  people  so  constituted  that 
they  remember  these  points,  and  so 
gain  much  knowledge  swiftly.  That 
they  do  not  know  the  man  himself, 
what  manner  of  man  he  was,  matters 
little.  They  know  what  books  he 
wrote,  what  battles  he  fought,  how 
many  years  he  was  Prime  Minister  of 
England.  We  may  also.  If  we  are  so  dis¬ 
posed,  read  selections  from  the  world’s 
great  masterpieces,  picked  out  and 
arranged  for  us  by  those  industrious 
critics  who  have  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  nursery  governesses  to  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation.  Or,  if  we  are  unambi¬ 
tious,  if  “Lady  Vanity’’  does  not  so 
much  as  pat  us  on  the  shoulder,  we 


may  take  a  few  books  into  our  hearts, 
and  let  the  others  go.  We  may  learn 
a  little,  and  cheerfully  confess  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  rest.  If,  for  example,  we 
read  Lockhart’s  “Life  of  Scott,’’  with 
the  more  recently  published  Journal, 
and  the  Familiar  Letters;  if  we  then 
read  Mr.  Lang’s  “Life  of  Lockhart,” 
and  the  memoirs  of  John  Murray,  we 
shall  be  fairly  well  acquainted,  not 
only  with  Sir  Walter,  to  know  whom 
is  a  “liberal  education,”  but  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  But  of  course,  in  the 
time  required  for  this,  we  might  run 
swiftly  down  the  centuries,  under  the 
personal  guidance  of  some  friendly  man 
of  letters.  It  is  after  all  a  matter  of 
choice.  One  tourist  goes  around  the 
world  with  Cook,  looks  at  all  he  is  told 
to  look  at,  and  comes  home  full  and 
happy.  Another  lingers  those  long 
months  away  In  Rome,  and,  when  they 
are  over,  feels  that  he  has  but  turned 
the  first  page  of  the  Immortal  City’s 
book.  We  need  not  quarrel  with  our 
neighbors’  methods,  nor  deem  our¬ 
selves  superior  because  we  choose  our 
own. 


HAIMBERGER’S  APPETITE  CURE.* 


Thirty  years  ago  Haimberger  went 
off  on  a  long  voyage  in  a  sailing  ship. 
There  were  fifteen  passengers  on  board. 
The  table-fare  was  of  the  regulation 
pattern  of  the  day.  At  7  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  a  cup  of  bad  coffee  in  bed;  at  0, 
breakfast:  bad  coffee,  with  condensed 
milk,  soggy  cold  rolls,  crackers,  salt 
fish;  at  1  P.M.,  luncheon:  cold  tongue, 
cold  ham,  cold  corned  beef,  soggy  cold 
rolls,  crackers;  5  P.  M.,  dinner:  thick 

.*  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadley- 
burg  and  other  Stories  and  Essays.  By  Mark 
Twain.  Harper  Brothers,  Publishers.  Copy¬ 
right,  1900. 


pea  soup,  salt  fish,  hot  corned  beef  and 
sour  kraut,  boiled  pork  and  beans,  pud¬ 
ding;  9  till  11  P.  M.,  supper:  tea  with 
condensed  milk,  cold  tongue,  cold  bam, 
pickles,  sea-biscuit,  pickled  oysters, 
pickled  pig’s-feet,  grilled  bones,  golden 
buck. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  eating 
had  ceased,  nibbling  had  taken  its 
place.  The  passengers  came  to  the 
table,  but  it  was  partly  to  put  in  the 
time,  and  partly  because  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  commanded  them  to  be  regu¬ 
lar  in  their  meals.  They  were  tired 
of  the  coarse  and  monotonous  fare,  and 
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took  no  interest  in  it,  had  no  appetite 
for  It.  All  day  and  every  day  they 
roamed  the  ship  half  hungry,  plagued 
by  their  gnawing  stomachs,  moody,  un- 
talkative,  miserable.  Among  them 
were  three  confirmed  dsrspeptics.  These 
became  shadows  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks.  There  was  also  a  bed-ridden 
Invalid;  he  lived  on  boiled  rice;  he  could 
not  look  at  the  regular  dishes. 

Now  came  shipwreck  and  life  In  open 
boats,  with  the  usual  paucity  of  food. 
Provisions  ran  lower  and  lower.  The 
appetites  Improved,  then.  When  noth¬ 
ing  was  left  but  raw  ham  and  the  ra¬ 
tion  of  that  was  cut  down  to  two  ounces 
a  day  per  person,  the  appetites  were 
perfect.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  days  the 
dyspeptics,  the  Invalid,  and  the  most 
delicate  ladies  in  the  party  were  chew¬ 
ing  sailor-boots  in  ecstasy,  and  only 
complaining  because  the  supply  of 
them  was  limited.  Yet  these  were  the 
same  people  who  couldn’t  endure  the 
ship’s  tedious  corned  beef  and  sour 
kraut  and  other  crudities.  They  were 
rescued  by  an  English  vessel.  Within 
ten  days  the  whole  fifteen  were  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  had  been  when 
the  shipwreck  occurred. 

“They  had  suffered  no  damage  by 
their  adventure,’’  said  the  professor. 
“Do  you  note  that?’’ 

,  “Yes.’’ 

“Do  you  note  It  well?’’ 

“Yes — I  think  I  do.’’ 

“But  you  don’t.  You  hesitate.  You 
don’t  rise  to  the  importance  of  it.  I 
will  say  it  again— with  emphasis— not 
one  of  them  suffered  any  damage.” 

“Now  I  begin  to  see.  Yes,  it  was  in¬ 
deed  remarkable.’’ 

“Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural.  There  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  suffer  damage.  They 
were  undergoing  Nature’s  Appetite 
Cure,  which  Is  the  best  and  wisest  In 
the  world.” 

“Is  that  where  yon  got  your  Idea?” 

“That  is  where  I  got  It.” 


“It  taught  those  people  a  valuable 
lesson.” 

“What  makes  you  think  that?” 

“Why  shouldn’t  I.  You  seem  to  think 
it  taught  you  one.” 

“That  is  nothing  to  the  point.  I  am 
not  a  fool.” 

“I  see.  Were  they  fools?”  i 

“They  were  human  beings.”  •' 

“Is  It  the  same  thing?” 

“Why  do  you  ask?  You  know  It 
yourself.  As  regards  his  health— and 
the  rest  of  the  things— the  average  man 
is  what  his  environment  and  his  super¬ 
stitions  have  made  him;  and  their 
function  is  to  make  him  an  ass.  He 
can’t  add  up  three  or  four  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  together  and  perceive  what 
they  mean;  it  is  beyond  him.  He  is  not 
capable  of  observing  for  himself;  he  has 
to  get  ever3rthlng  at  second-hand.  If 
what  are  miscalled  the  lower  animals 
were  as  silly  as  man  is,  they  would  all 
perish  from  the  earth  in  a  year.” 

“Those  passengers  learned  no  lessons, 
then?” 

“Not  a  sign  of  It  They  went  to  their 
regular  meals  in  the  English  ship,  and 
pretty  soon  they  were  nibbling  again- 
nibbling,  appetiteless,  disgusted  with 
the  food,  moody,  miserable,  half  hun¬ 
gry,  their  outraged  stomachs  cursing 
and  swearing  and  whining  and  suppli¬ 
cating  all  day  long.  And  in  vain,  for 
they  were  the  stomachs  of  fools.” 

“Then,  as  I  understand  it  your 
scheme  Is—” 

“Quite  simple.  Don’t  eat  till  you  are 
hungry.  If  the  food  fails  to  taste  good, 
falls  to  satisfy  you,  rejoice  you,  com¬ 
fort  you,  don’t  eat  again  till  you  aro 
very  hungry.  Then  It  will  rejoice  you— 
and  do  you  good,  too.” 

“And  I  observe  no  regularity,  as  to 
hours?” 

“When  you  are  conquering  a  bad  ap¬ 
petite— no,  After  It  is  conquered,  regu¬ 
larity  is  no  barm,  so  long  as  the  appe¬ 
tite  remains  good.  As  soon  as  the  appe¬ 
tite  wavers,  apply  the  corrective  agaha 
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—which  is  starratlon,  long  or  short  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  needs  of  the  case.” 

“The  best  diet,  I  suppose— 1  mean  the 
wholesomest— ” 

“All  diets  are  wholesome.  Some  are 
wholesomer  than  others,  but  all  the  or¬ 
dinary  diets  are  wholesome  enough  for 
the  people  who  use  them.  Whether  the 
food  be  fine  or  coarse  it  will  taste  good 
and  it  will  nourish  if  a  watch  be  kept 
upon  the  appetite  and  a  little  starva¬ 
tion  Introduced  every  time  it  weakens. 
Nansen  was  used  to  fine  fare,  but  when 
his  meals  were  restricted  to  bear-meat 
months  at  a  time  he  suffered  no  dam¬ 
age  and  no  discomfort,  because  his  ap¬ 
petite  was  kept  at  par  through  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  getting  his  bear-meat  regu¬ 
larly.” 

“But  doctors  arrange  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  and  delicate  diets  for  invalids.” 

“They  can’t  help  it.  The  invalid  is 
full  of  inherited  superstitions  and  won’t 
starve  himself.  He  believes  it  would 
certainly  kill  him.” 

“It  would  weaken  him,  wouldn’t  it?” 

“Nothing  to  hurt.  Look  at  the  in¬ 
valids  in  our  shipwreck.  They  lived 
fifteen  days  on  pinches  of  raw  ham,  a 
suck  at  sailor-boots,  and  general  star¬ 
vation.  It  weakened  them,  but  it  didn’t 
hurt  them.  It  put  them  in  fine  shape 
to  eat  heartily  of  hearty  food  and  build 
themselves  up  to  a  condition  of  robust 
health.  But  they  did  not  perceive  that; 
they  lost  their  opportunity;  they  re¬ 
mained  invalids;  it  served  them  right. 
Do  you  know  the  trick  that  the  health- 
resort  doctors  play?” 

“What  is  it?” 


“My  system  disguised— covert  star¬ 
vation.  Grape-cure,  bath-cure,  mud- 
cure — it  is  all  the  same.  The  grape  and 
the  bath  and  the  mud  make  a  show  and 
do  a  trifle  of  the  work— the  real  work  is 
done  by  the  surreptitious  starvation. 
The  patient  accustomed  to  four  meals 
and  late  hours— at  both  ends  of  the  day 
—now  consider  what  he  has  to  do  at  a 
health  resort.  He  gets  up  at  6  in  the 
morning.  Eats  one  egg.  Tramps  up 
and  down  a  promenade  two  hours  with 
the  other  fools.  Eats  a  butterfly. 
Slowly  drinks  a  glass  of  filtered  sewage 
that  smells  like  a  buzzard’s  breath. 
Promenades  another  two  hours,  but 
alone;  if  you  speak  to  him  be  says 
anxiously,  ‘My  water!— I  am  walking 
off  my  water!— please  don’t  interrupt,’ 
and  goes  on  stumping  along  again. 
Eats  a  candied  rose-leaf.  Lies  at  rest 
in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  his  room 
for  hours;  mustn’t  read,  mustn’t  smoke. 
The  doctor  comes  and  feels  of  his  heart, 
now,  and  his  pulse,  and  thumps  his 
breast  and  his  back  and  his  stomach, 
and  listens  for  results  through  a  penny 
flageolet;  then  orders  the  man’s  bath- 
half  a  degree,  Beaumur,  cooler  than 
yesterday.  After  the  bath  another  egg. 
A  glass  of  sewage  at  3  or  4  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  promenade  solemnly  with 
the  other  freaks.  Dinner  at  6:  half  a 
doughnut  and  a  cup  of  tea.  Wtilk 
again.  Half-past  8,  supper:  more  but¬ 
terfly;  at  9,  to  bed.  Six  weeks  of  this 
regime— think  of  it.  It  starves  a  man 
out  and  puts  him  in  splendid  condition. 
It  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Lon¬ 
don,  New  York,  Jericho — ^anywhere.” 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


To  their  long  list  of  historical  fiction 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  add  “The  King’s 
Deputy:  A  Romance  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tnry.”  The  scene  of  this  romance  is 
the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  court  in  Dublin, 


and  its  hero  a  youth  of  better  family 
than  fortune,  whose  adventures  among 
brave  men  and  fair  women  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  himself  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit  If  the  book  bad  been  longer,  the 
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^ory’d  been  stronger,  but  many  young 
people  will  find  it  readable  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Hugh  Clifford,  whose  graphic 
sketches  of  Malayan  life  are  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  is  be¬ 
guiling  such  leisure  as  he  finds  from 
his  present  duties  as  British  Governor 
of  North  Borneo,  by  writing  a  novel. 
Its  scope  and  scene  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Public  Library  is  encouraging  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  shows  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  the  more  serious  books,  and 
a  falling  off  in  the  circulation  of  fiction 
from  80  per  cent  of  the  total  to  73  per 
cent  Still,  73  per  cent,  is  rather  a 
large  ratio. 

It  was  Mr.  Emerson,  we  believe,  who 
adopted  the  plan  of  never  reading  a 
book  until  it  was  at  least  a  year  old. 
But  the  Bishop  of  London  Is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life  were  the  ten  in  which  he  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  resolution  that  he  would 
read  no  books  which  were  written  after 
1600. 

Mrs.  Cora  Linn  Danieis’s  little  book 
“As  It  Is  to  Be,”  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  is  an  attempt  not  merely 
to  forecast  but  to  describe  the  life  after 
death.  It  is  more  dogmatic  than  imagi¬ 
native,  and  is  lacking  in  that  subtle 
spiritual  atmosphere  which  lent  such  a 
charm  to  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  speculations 
concerning  the  life  unseen. 

One  of  the  Boer  war  books  into 
which  a  large  element  of  unpleasant 
personal  experience  enters,  is  the  Earl 
•of  Rosslyn’s  “Twice  Captured.”  The 
author  was  first  captured  at  Dewets- 
■dorp,  and,  after  escaping  from  his 
Boer  guards,  was  recaptured  at  the 
Reddersburg  disaster  and  spent  nine 
weeks  as  a  prisoner  at  Pretoria. 


Readers  of  “Cranford”  should  be  In¬ 
terested  in  a  little  volume  entitled 
“Mrs.  Gaskell  and  Knutsford,”  which 
the  Rev.  G.  A.  Payne  of  that  town  has 
written,  and  Clarkson  and  Griffiths  of 
Manchester,  England,  are  about  to  pub¬ 
lish.  It  will  give  all  accessible  In¬ 
formation  about  the  town  and  Mrs. 
Gaskeil’s  connection  with  it. 

The  views  of  “The  Life  and  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews,”  which 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  has  pre¬ 
sented,  first  in  his  Lowell  Institute  lec¬ 
tures,  and  later  in  a  series  of  papers 
in  The  Outlook,  are  to  be  given  more 
permanent  form  in  a  volume  bearing 
the  above  title,  which  Houghton, 
Miffiin  &  Co,  are  soon  to  publish.  The 
book  is  intended  to  make  avaiiable  to 
general  readers  the  fruits  of  the  latest 
Biblical  research. 

The  financial  aspect  of  literary 
shrines  is  exploited  by  an  English  mag¬ 
azine  writer.  The  Burns  cottage  and 
seven  acres  of  ground  cost  the  trustees 
$20,000,  A  charge  of  twopence  is  made 
for  admission,  and  as  the  cottage  is  vis¬ 
ited  by  about  36,000  persons  annually, 
the  fees  yield  a  considerable  sum.  “Ar- 
temus  Ward’s”  remark  that  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  tomb  was  “a  success”  seems 
justified  by  the  fact  that  Stratford  de¬ 
rives  an  annual  income  of  more  than 
$10,000  from  admission  fees  alone. 

Though  Geraldine  Bonner’s  name  Is 
already  familiar  to  magazine  readers, 
the  novel  which  The  Century  Company 
publish  this  season  is  her  first  “Hard- 
pan”  is  a  story  of  fortunes  made  and 
lost  in  San  Francisco.  The  local  color 
is  used  with  Judgment;  the  characters 
are  well  chosen  and  well  drawn;  the 
plot  is  fresh;  the  interest  sustained 
without  becoming  too  tense;  the  con¬ 
clusion  satisfactory,  and  the  whole 
book  thoroughly  bright  cheerful  and 
readable.  One  does  not  often  find  a 
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story  better  adapted  to  an  hour  of  rest 
and  relaxation. 

Among  several  letters  by  Thackeray 
recently  sold  at  auction  in  London  was 
one  containing  the  following  charac¬ 
teristic  reference  to  his  American 
tour,  and  written  from  New  York  in 
1855: 

“I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  I  am  doing  famously  well.  At 
first  there  was  a  doubt,  almost  a  defeat. 
The  people  didn’t  know  what  to  make 
of  George  I  and  his  strumpets,  but  they 
like  better  and  better  with  each  lecture. 
Last  night  at  Brookiyn  there  were  2,50U 
persons  at  the  lecture.  Shall  make  a 
nice  little  pot  of  money  here:  £S00  be¬ 
tween  November  1  and  December  4.” 

The  division  of  feeling  in  Kentucky 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  sharp¬ 
ness  with  which  the  lines  were  drawn, 
made  It  the  scene  of  personal  exi)eri- 
ences  of  peculiar  intensity  and  interest 
To  their  “Young  Kentuckians  Series” 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  have  just  added 
a  third  volume  called  “Battling  for  At¬ 
lanta.”  Boys  who  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  young  Fred  Shackleford 
through  the  earlier  books  will  not  wish 
to  lose  sight  of  him  now.  As  captain 
of  scoots  for  General  Sherman,  his  ad¬ 
ventures  and  exploits  are  of  just  the 
sort  for  them  to  enjoy. 

The  Athenaeum  reports  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  American  historical  students 
who  have  visited  the  archives  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  present  year  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large,  and  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  have  been  engaged  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  originality  and  in¬ 
terest.  The  subject  most  in  favor 
among  them  is  the  development  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  jurisdictions,  such  as  the  Pa¬ 
latinate  of  Durham  and  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber.  The  Athenaeum  adds  that  the 
new  school  of  American  history  bids 
fair  to  rival  the  schools  of  France  and 


Germany  in  its  scientific  methods, 
whilst  retaining  an  Anglo-Saxon  indi¬ 
viduality  of  its  own. 

The  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Josfi  Rizal — 
the  Filipino  scholar  and  patriot— lends- 
especial  interest  to  the  translation  of 
his  first  novel— “Noll  Me  Tangere” — 
which  McClure,  Phillips  &  Company 
publish  under  the  title  “An  Eagle’s 
Flight.”  Written  to  expose  the  horrors 
of  Spanish  misrule  in  his  native  islands, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  authorities 
found  Rizal’s  book  unpleasant  reading, 
and  were  glad  of  a  pretext,  ten  years 
later,  for  executing  him  as  a  traitor. 
The  fate  of  his  hero,  Ibarra— a  young 
reformer  of  wealth,  position  and  edu> 
cation— seems  almost  a  foreshadowing 
of  his  own.  An  excellent  biographical 
sketch  of  Bizal  gives  additional  signifi¬ 
cance  to  a  book  which  will  better  re¬ 
pay  perusal  than  many  less  painfuL 

A  delightful  surprise  awaits  the  read¬ 
er  of  the  unassuming  little  volume  of 
Will  N.  Harben’s  work  which  A.  C.  Mc¬ 
Clurg  &  Co.  publish.  These  “Northern 
Georgia  Sketches”  are  written  with 
rare  insight  and  delicacy,  and  with  a 
freedom  from  prejudice  which  makes  It 
hard  to  guess  whether  the  writer’s 
sympathies  are  more  with  the  white 
race  or  the  black.  The  blending  of 
pathos  with  humor  and  of  character 
study  with  incident  is  admirable.  The 
book  is  distinctly  of  the  sort  that  one 
is  the  better  for  reading,  and  its  kindly, 
wholesome  quality  is  easiest  described, 
perhaps,  by  saying  that  one  feels  no  in¬ 
congruity  in  its  being  dedicated  to  Joel 
Chandler  Harris. 

In  these  strenuous  days  fiction  of  the- 
quiet,  tranquil  type  has  a  special  mis¬ 
sion.  Jane  Barlow’s  stories  are  among 
the  very  best  of  their  kind,  and  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  deserve  hefirty  thanks  for¬ 
giving  American  readers  another  vol- 
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ume  of  them.  Some  old  friends  from 
Lisconnel  appear  again — quaint  and  de 
lightful  as  ever— in  “From  the  Land  of 
the  Shamrock.”  But  the  studies  of 
child-life  which  fill  nearly  half  the  book 
are  its  distinguishing  feature.  One 
cannot  escape  a  whimsical  suspicion 
that  Miss  Barlow’s  creations,  like  those 
of  a  very  different  writer,  are  not  real 
flesh  and  blood  boys,  but  imps  and  elves. 
But  they  are  charming,  none  the  less— 
Cocky  and  Mac  and  the  rest— and  find 
their  way  into  one’s  heart  as  insinu¬ 
atingly  as  Wee  Willie  Winkle  himself. 

Even  readers  who  find  the  spice  of 
Mr.  Stockton’s  humor  not  quite  enough 
to  season  a  novel,  admit  that  bis  short 
stories  are  to  their  taste.  Those  just 
published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
in  a  volume  entitled  “Afield  and 
Afloat,”  are  of  unequal  merit,  and  the 
ghost  stories  will  nof  add  to  Mr.  Stock¬ 
ton’s  reputation.  He  can  be  droll 
enough  himself  without  calling  on  the 
spirits  to  help  him.  But  “The  Buller- 
Podington  Compact”  and  “The  Gover¬ 
nor  General”  show  his  peculiar  humor 
at  its  very  best,  while  in  “The  Romance 
of  a  Mule-Car”  mirth  and  pathos  are 
mingled  with  rare  delicacy  and  charm. 
These  are  delightful  stories  to  read 
aloud,  and  they  can  hardly  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated  in  any  other  way,  so  subtle 
are  some  of  the  best  touches  in  them. 
It  •will  be  a  long  while  before  the  newer 
favorites  crowd  Mr.  Stockton  out. 


A  peculiarly  timely  volume,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the 
United  States  in  international  affairs, 
is  Mr.  John  W.  Foster’s  “A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy”  (Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.)  The  century  covered  by  this 
review  is  that  from  1776  to  1876,  with 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  “The  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine”  which  brings  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  that  subject  down  to  the 
Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  and  other 


later  developments.  Himself  at  one 
time  Secretary  of  State,  and  at  various 
times  commissioned  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  important  diplomatic 
missions,  Mr.  Foster  is  perhaps  better 
fitted  than  any  other  man  to  write  such 
a  history  as  this.  The  book  is  not  en¬ 
cumbered  with  detail  or  with  pro¬ 
tracted  discussion.  It  is  succinct,  lucid,  ■ 
straightforward,  written  with  strong 
conviction,  yet  without  partisanship, 
and  well  calculated  to  supply  informa¬ 
tion  and  remove  misapprehensions  in  a 
field  of  inquiry  in  which  helps  to  the 
student  have  not  hitherto  been  either 
numerous  or  satisfactory.  A  careful  in¬ 
dex  enhances  the  value  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman’s  “An  - 
American  Anthology”  (Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.)  serves  the  purpose  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  editor’s  critical  review  of 
“The  Poets  of  America”  precisely  as 
his  “Victorian  Anthology”  did  his  study 
of  “Victorian  Poets.”  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  earlier  anthology,  it  has  also 
an  altogether  independent  value  as  a  ‘ 
collection  of  verse  widely  representa¬ 
tive  and  of  extremely  varied  interest.  It 
makes  a  substantial  volume  of  nearly 
nine  hundred  pages,  marked  by  the 
clear  and  attractive  typography  of  the 
“Cambridge  Edition”  of  the  poets;  and’ 
it  presents  specimens  of  the  verse  of 
more  than  six  hundred  American  ■writ¬ 
ers,  extending  from  Philip  Freneau  and 
Timothy  Dwight  at  the  threshold  of 
this  century  to  all  the  minor  choir  of 
singers  of  its  last  decade,  including 
even  selections  from  college  verse.  A 
wide  reading,  and  a  kind,  catholic  yet 
critical  taste  have  enabled  Mr.  Sted- 
man  to  compile  an  anthology  which 
yields  rare  pleasure  to  one  who  turns 
over  its  pages,  even  carelessly,  while  it 
is  likely  to  remain  a  permanent  and 
authoritative  collectioa  in  a  field  hither¬ 
to  but  partially  gleaned.  Biographical 
notes  and  careful  indexes  furnish  valu¬ 
able  helps  to  reference. 
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